EDITOR'S PREFACE
IF there is a danger of literature becoming separated from life, and at times the danger becomes actuality, there is a still greatei one of the same thing happening m the study of literature For one thing, it is apt to become that most and of studies, literary histoiy, in which history is largely, and literature, in any real meaning of the word, entirely ignored The literature of the past is only of value m so far as it has significance to-day, just as history is only of use if it can throw a light upon the contemporaiy scene But m the same way as history becomes illuminating by study, by finding out not only what people did, but why they did it, what circumstances, thoughts and emotions brought them to act, so we enlarge the boundaries within which the literature of the past has value if we gain an insight into the circumstances, thoughts and feelings which produced not only the wnters, but also the readers of any particular penod
People of different ages speak different languages, not that the words are necessarily different, but the implications are We of the twentieth century mean very little when we speak of the "social virtues", whereas to an eighteenth-century writer the phrase implied a whole philosophy of civilisation For us to understand what Donne meant when he wrote
On man heavens influence works not so,
But that it first imprints the ayre, See soxile into the soule may flow.  .,
we have to be at least aware of a whole body of philosophic thought, we might say of philosophic apprehension, to which most of us are likely to be strangers, but which was common at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Thus one of the objects ofhterary study should be to enable us to translate the
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